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intellectual level and apparitions of deceased persons in dreams and other 
visions, and the belief seems bound to appear. 

James H. Leuba 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

The Diffusion of Clans in North America 

In a recent article on "Iroquoian Clans and Phratries" (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 19, 1917, pp. 392-402), Mr. C. M. Barbeau advances 
certain views with reference to the dissemination of clans in North Amer- 
ica which to many will appear as both interesting and' startling. The 
keynote of Mr. Barbeau's position is struck in the following paragraph: 

The Iroquoian and neighboring Algonkian clans, on the whole, were widely 
diffused exogamic kinship units, endowed with inconspicuous crest and super- 
natural guardian systems, the membership of which was inherited in the maternal 
line or conferred through adoption. As will be seen in the following lists, the 
clans were few in number; but their component parts were found disseminated 
in sections of numerous towns of many tribes and nations. Distance and linguistic 
barriers did not prevent the members of the same clan from acknowledging their 
relationship and mutually abiding by the rules of exogamy and fraternal help 
(P- 393)- 

Having enumerated the clans of the different Iroquoian tribes and indi- 
cated their division into phratries, the author remarks: 

In the various Algonkian, Siouan, Muskhogean, Yuchi, Pueblo, and other 
lists of clans we find, unevenly represented, most of the Iroquoian clans, besides 
many others. The diffusion of the different clans here is in all probability due to 
direct transmission or to imitation 1 (p. 395). 

Having thus conceived the distribution of clans of the same name as 
due to "diffusion," the author proceeds to indicate the distribution of 
the various "clans" among the tribes of North America. 

The novel method of identifying historically clans of the same name 
is the more striking, as the author does not reveal any consciousness on 
his part of any special problem involved, but seems to regard the inter- 
pretation through diffusion as vindicated by the mere facts of distribution. 
The author takes a similar view regarding the distribution of phratries, 
expressing his conclusion in the following words: 

There is little doubt that, in the course of time, the moiety or phratric system 
as well as specific eponymous clans spread independently in various directions, 
from as many unique, but not necessarily identical, centers (p. 398). 

1 The italics are mine. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE II9 

I must characterize the author's procedure as highly artificial; in 
fact, if consistently carried out, it would lead to quite impossible situa- 
tions. 

In every problem of diffusion vs. independent development — and our 
case certainly presents such a problem — the first task of the ethnologist 
is to analyze the similarities of the cultural traits or features in question, 
for on his insight into the nature and degree of these similarities will 
depend his initial view of the two alternative historical explanations. 
What, then, is the similarity on which Mr. Barbeau bases his verdict of 
diffusion? It is not the similarity of the social unit as such, the clan or 
gens, nor is it the similarity of the clan concepts of two or more tribes; 
it is solely the similarity of names. Two or more cultural features — in 
this case clans — are identified on account of sameness of name and, on the 
basis of the identity of this one trait, the name, are regarded as historically 
related by means of the process of diffusion. So far reaching a conclusion 
based on apparently so slight a trait would lead one to expect that the 
names thus found identical are most unusual or peculiar, or in some other 
way unique, thus precluding the possibility of their multiple independent 
origin. Further inspection, however, reveals no such peculiarities. 
Names of common American animals — Bear, Deer, Turtle — are given 
to clans, just as the names of animals indigenous in other countries are 
given to the clans which occur in such countries. Many of the animals 
thus used as clan names in North America occur over wide geographical 
areas, and so it comes to be, as might be anticipated, that several of the 
animals appear as clan names in different tribes. The situation is as 
it should be; thus there is no occasion to advance special explanations, 
such as diffusion, to account for the phenomena, unless other reasons 
may be advanced for the procedure in specific cases. Thus many of the 
Iroquois clans, no doubt, had a common historical origin; and the same 
may be said about several gentes in the Southern Siouan area, and a 
large number of clans in the Pueblo area. In these and other similar 
instances clans of identical name were doubtless often the offshoots of 
one original clan, or the sameness of the name was due to imitation. 
But the theory that the common North American clan names must be 
assigned single origins and specific distributions by diffusion, is as phan- 
tastic as it is unnecessary. 

The same reasoning applies, of course, to the phratries. It seems 
especially peculiar that Mr. Barbeau, having successfully demonstrated 
the fundamental differences between the phratries of the Iroquois and 
those of the Northwest coast, should, nevertheless, feel " that the various 
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phratric and moiety systems, appearing sporadically in many parts of 
North America, may have had a common remote origin or a single 
center of diffusion" (American Anthropologist, vol. 19, 1917, p. 405). 
In situations such as this a wider comparative outlook will often prove 
of value. If phratries in the form of dual divisions associated with clans 
or gentes were an exceptional phenomenon, restricted in its distribution, 
say, to North America, this would constitute a prima facie justification 
of an attempt to correlate historically the several moiety systems of that 
continent. But such is far from being the case. Moieties in association 
with clans are all but universal in Australia and very common in Melane- 
sia; hence one is not surprised to encounter them in some of the clan 
(or gentile) areas of North America, and a check is put on overzealous 
attempts to apply the principle of diffusion. 

I must confess to a sense of keen disappointment that an American 
student of the thoroughness and critical acumen of Mr. Barbeau should 
have shown in a field with which his familiarity cannot be doubted 
so little grasp of the fundamental methodological principles involved in 
problems of diffusion and independent development. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
Columbia University, 
New York City 

The Constitution of the Five Nations: A Reply 

Students of Iroquoian social and political organization and folklore 
are fortunate in having so able a source of data as Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt. 
In the Anthropologist, vol. 19, no. 3, Mr. Hewitt criticized one of my 
recent publications, The Constitution of the Five Nations, and most ably- 
pointed out both the faults of the native authorities who supplied my 
information and the errors in editing. In an earlier issue of the Anthro- 
pologist Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser published a criticism. In justice to the 
subject it would have been well and saved a possible misunderstanding if 
both critics had read page 12 and 13 of the introduction. There I said: 

The two principal manuscripts that form the basis of this work were found 
on the Six Nations Reservation, Ontario, Canada, in 1910. 

The first manuscript was a lengthy account of the Dekanawida legend and 
an account of the Confederate Iroquois laws. This material has been brought 
together by Seth Newhouse, a Mohawk who has expended a large amount of 
time and given the subject a lengthy study. His account written in Indian 
English was submitted to Albert Cusick, a New York Tuscarora-Onondaga, for 
review and criticism. Mr. Cusick had long been an authority on Iroquois law 



